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HOUSES FOR THE POOR 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


We have already drawn the attention of our 
readers to the sufferings of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, especially with reference to the 
over-crowding so terribly prevalent in our cities 
and large towns; and we now propose dis- 
cussing some remedies for this state of things, 
a state so deplorable as to demand the serious 
attention of all thoughtful minds. 

There are indeed some writers and speakers 
who would have us believe that it is worse than 
hopeless to attempt reformation, Things are so 
bad, say they, that interference will only make 
them worse. If better houses are built, and any 
portion of the present disgraceful nests of infamy 
removed, it will only tend towards driving the 
poor into still closer quarters ; the already crowded 
‘rookeries’ will become still fuller, and so the 
evil will be increased rather than diminished. 
The fallacy of all such argument lies in the way 
in which the ‘poor’ are spoken of as a body, all 
grades classed together indiscriminately, and con- 
sequently treated without regard to the infinite 
variety of their characters and circumstances. 
There is no worse issue of the over-crowding 
system than the inevitable close association it 
induces between the honest and dishonest; nor 
is it to be wondered at that so many fall 
from their good estate to low and evil habits, 
when we remember that, as regards children, a 
boy of ten may get several shillings weekly by 
stealing, as against the earnings to be obtained 
at such work as match-box making, which is 
paid at the munificent rate of twopence-farthing 
a gross ! 

In the face of such facts, it needs but little 
imagination to picture how great must be the 
temptation to the under-paid worker to yield 
to the vices which procure comparative luxury ; 
and especially in times of sickness and scarcity 
of employment must it need a mighty effort to 
accept semi-starvation as the price of an honest life. 


But it is not our intention to touch the wages- 
question, or to consider the many side-issues of 
the subject in hand; our object is to advance 
certain plans, which, if properly carried out, 
would, we believe, do much towards providing 
such accommodation for the deserving poor as 
might give them a chance of holding on to 
respectability and decency. 

As to the criminal class, and the large number 
of those who may be described as hangers-on, 
of the good-for-nothing type, who have about 
equal objections to work honest and dishonest, 
we do hold it utopian in the extreme to plan 
conveniences and comforts for such; though at 
the same time, by beginning at the right end, 
we may hope in time to work downwards in 
such a way as to check the growth of evil, and 
even to diminish the amount of vice and degra- 
dation which already exists. 

In setting to work to provide houses for the 
poor, two methods may be adopted : first, making 
use of present accommodation ; and second, build- 
ing new and more suitable habitations; and to 
carry out such schemes, public as well as private 
efforts are absolutely imperative. 

We have already touched upon the present 
condition of the poor man’s house or room, with 
its ill repairs, want of ventilation, bad water- 
supply, and lack of proper sanitary arrangements. 
Yet the owners of such property, as a rule, realise 
profits hard to obtain in other forms of invest- 
ment, and in spite of the misery of their wretched 
tenants, are allowed to continue their extortions 
unnoticed, or if noticed, unchecked. True, there 
is such an official as a sanitary inspector; but 
to judge by results, his existence is practically 
useless. At anyrate, the difficulties in the way of 
getting redress are so great, that in the course 
of our experience amongst the poor, we have 
never met with a case of appeal being made for 
decision on a sanitary question. Yet, in hundreds 
of streets, courts, alleys, and wynds, house after 
house is so ill provided with air, light, and water, 
as to be positively unfit for human habitation. 
We remember meeting with an Edinburgh case 
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in which a basement hovel had evidently been 
intended for a stable ; but not being sufficiently 
lighted and ventilated for the use of horses, it 
had been turned into a room, for the accommoda- 
tion of a human family ! 

Now, in the face of such possibilities of per- 
version, is it not preposterous to raise a cry 
against inspection, on the ground of ‘rights of 
property?’ Not, of course, that we advocate 
state interference when the interests of the indivi- 
dual do not affect the peace and well-being of 
society ; but where private interests differ from 
those of the community, a government can 
hardly be deemed wise and just which makes no 
effort to bring about mutual harmony. Surely if 
the man who sells adulterated food, and the milk- 
seller who risks spreading typhoid fever amongst 
his customers, are liable to penalty, that landlord 
should be held still more responsible who, from 
ignorance or greed, lets dwellings utterly unfit for 
habitation. Certainly, as regards disease, we may 
safely say that, over-crowded, ill-ventilated habita- 
tions do far more towards the spread of pre- 
ventable evils than any amount of typhoid germs 
in milk or water, of which we rightly hear so 
much. Let there, then, be a sufficient staff of 
officials of intelligence and sagacity appointed 
by Government, and entirely independent of local 
influence. Let their duties consist, solely, in 
reporting fully on the sanitary condition of pro- 
perty in their districts. Their visits of inspection 
may be made either on demand, or, better still, 
at certain intervals, so arranged that landlord and 
tenant shall be equally ignorant as to when a 
visit may be expected. By such an arrangement, 
the tenant would be freed from fear of the land- 
lord’s vengeance, should he venture to complain ; 
and though, at first, there would probably be 
little use of the privilege, long years of neglect 
having dulled the poor man’s mind on sanitary 
matters, yet as time goes on, the leaven of know- 
ledge will spread, till there comes to be due 
— of freedom to make legitimate com- 
plaint. 

As a result of such inspection, we may fairly 
expect to find suitable means adopted for ventila- 
tion, drainage, and a proper supply of water ; and 
in addition, regulations as to the number of 
inhabitants in each building should be established 
and strictly enforced. Any building condemned 
as unfit for habitation and incapable of permanent 
improvement should be at once destroyed ; a pro- 
vision intelligible enough to those who have seen 
the effects of ground-damp, where bad foundations 
give no possibility of avoiding wet and mildewed 
walls. So much can only be properly carried out 
under government direction. 

We now turn to the consideration of private 
schemes for helping the poor to help them- 
selves, in a way which is impossible under 
existing circumstances. An authority on the 
subject, Miss Octavia Hill, has given her opinions 
clearly and decidedly in a series of papers, col- 
lected under the title of Homes of the London Poor, 
a book which deserves universal consideration. In 
it may be found the practical working of a private 
scheme of benevolence infinitely higher than the 


ordinary run of alms-giving charity. Briefly 
ut, her plan of work is to buy up existing 
or Pel, and it need scarcely be said that, as a 
first step, the houses have to be put into tenant- 
able repair; to replace a water-butt, doing duty 
sometimes for three or four houses, with a proper 
water-supply ; to make glass take the place of 
window ornamentation of the brown-paper and 
dirty-rag order ; and to provide each house with 
its due complement of sanitary resources. These 
are some of the absolutely necessary preliminaries 
needful to the establishment of anything like 
proper relations between landlord and tenant. 

Over-crowding and sub-letting must be entirely 
abandoned, large families being urged to take 
a reasonable number of rooms, which they are 
allowed to have at lower rates. Passages and stair- 
cases are to be white-washed and distempered, and 
with the yards, are placed under the landlady’s 
care, to keep clean and in good repair. She is 
also allowed to remonstrate with the lodgers, 
should they keep their rooms habitually dirty. 

As to repairs, an excellent plan is adopted, 
when practicable. A yearly sum is allowed for 
repairs for each house, and the surplus is devoted 
to such additional comforts as the tenants may 
desire. Economy and carefulness follow as natural 
results, where habits of idleness, dirt, and waste- 
fulness have not taken too strong a hold upon the 
life and character. But even when such habits 
have degraded a district to an extent incom- 
patible with the proper use of improved sur- 
roundings, patient continuance in right-doing has 
availed to bring the roughest into subjection to 
the laws of cleanliness and health. 

The class occupying the quarters which have 
been thus treated is far below the mechanic, 
and consists of those who in ordinary talk would 
be reckoned amongst the very poor; yet we 
learn that, in the course of four years, only those 
unwilling to work have continued in really 
distressed circumstances ; and it must not be for- 
gotten, in talking of the poor, that amount of 
income is but a slight test of happiness and real 
comfort. A man earning, say, thirty shillings a 
week may be far more comfortable than his 
neighbour of education and refinement, whose 
hundred and fifty a year will provide so few 
of the things which his training and manner of 
life have made into necessities. One of the 
——— men we ever knew was an omnibus 
conductor, working thirteen hours seven days 
a week, for twenty-eight shillings, whose wife 
described him as ‘So jolly, he has to sing out 
when his ’bus is empty.’ Not a few of Miss 
Hill’s tenants had, through misfortune, sunk 
below their original grade ; but simply by prov- 
ing their character, have been able to regain 
their former standing. Such cases are truly 
delightful, and in refreshing contrast to the 
—s effects of indiscriminate temporary 
relief. 

But in order to carry out a scheme which will 
include intimate knowledge of the history and 
character of tenants, intelligent personal super- 
vision is a necessity, and opens out a promising 
field for lady-workers. Calling for the rent each 
week, by bringing into constant contact, gives 
many opportunities for kindly remarks, which 
often serve as the foundation for a very real 
friendship, beyond comparison superior to the 
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ordinary run of district-visiting, which has such 
an unpleasant flavour of coal and soup tickets. 
Indeed, it is impossible to over-estimate the good 
which may be wrought in the hearts of the 

r by educated sympathy, given in the spirit 
of friendliness, not patronage. Nor will the good 
results be all on one side, for, in addition to 
the blessing of kindness done, there are lessons 
of patient endurance and of cheerful submission, 
which have a force powerful and peculiar when 
learned in the dwellings of the sons and daughters 
of affliction. 

But, taken on a different ground, as a mere 
commercial speculation, we find that providing 
decent houses for the poor is anything but a bad 
investment. Miss Hill gives as the result of 
her first year and a half of work, a profit of five 

cent. on eight hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds borrowed, in addition to forty-eight pounds 
of capital repaid. The block of buildings, accom- 
modating about thirty families, was first put in a 
state of thorough repair, with a plentiful supply of 
water on each floor. The tenants agree to keep 
their rooms and their share of staircase and passage 
clean ; while the landlord undertakes the repairs 
which properly devolve upon him. Rents are 

id with the utmost regularity, whilst a vacancy 
insures twenty or thirty applications. No case 
could show more strikingly that judicious outlay 
upon dwellings for the poor insures respectable 
tenants and good profits. 

But whilst heartily advocating the adaptation 
of all such houses as can by proper attention 
be made fit for habitation, there still remains 
the question as to what may be the best future 
methods for providing decent, comfortable houses 
for the poor. Many houses and blocks of houses 
will, under sanitary inspection, be condemned 
to destruction ; and to take their place, we know 
of no better plan than an extension of the system 
set on foot by our friend George Peabody. Sites 
for building purposes are so ruinously high in 
London, and there are so many thousands whose 
way of living compels them to rem.in as close 
as possible to its very heart, that iv needs the 
gravest consideration to decide on the best way 
of making the most of every inch of ground. 
Perhaps no better idea can be given of the way 
in which this is being done, than by quoting a 
few sentences from the prospectus of an todustrial 
Building Company, which has just been handed to 
us. ‘The buildings,’ we read, ‘at present erected 
and in course of erection by this Company com- 
ice upwards of two thousand five hundred 
istinct houses, containing every necessary con- 
venience for separate use. Each group of dwell- 
ings comprises one or more blocks of buildings, 
of from five to seven stories, or flats; upon each 
of which are two, four, or six distinct tenements, 
of three, four, five, or six rooms, a kitchen or 
7 being provided to each. All the rooms 
have fireplaces, and are light and well ventilated ; 
the living-room is provided with a kitchen-range, 
having an oven and boiler. There are cupboards 
in each tenement ; and the sculleries are supplied 
with a separate water-supply, sink, coal-place— 
holding in most cases nearly half a ton of coals— 
copper, dust-shoot, Kc.’ 

Certain moderate conditions are affixed to 
tenancy in all such buildings as the one we 
take as a sample, including the right which the 


Company reserves to enter by its agents or 
workmen, and inspect the state of repair of 
every dwelling at all reasonable hours of the 
day. But the most important regulation, to 
which we would draw special attention, is the 
following : ‘The tenancy to be weekly, and rents 
are to be paid, and kept paid, a week in advance. 
Under no circumstances whatever will payment 
be allowed to fall into arrear.” It is just this 
one invariable rule which, to our thinking, is 
so invaluable to the poor man’s welfare. It is 
this which enables the managers of ‘ Buildings’ to 
give their tenants far better accommodation than 
they can get elsewhere at the same terms. Know- 
ing that the rent is swre, they can reckon on no 
loss ; and not having any allowance to make on 
this score, are enabled to charge accordingly. 
Miss Hill has adopted the same line of action, 
and gives it as her experience that the truest 
kindness to the poor man is to prevent the 
ange ed of his acquiring a heavy debt for rent. 

or this reason, yearly tenancy is, as a rule, a 
snare and delusion to the uneducated, and we 
have always found rates and taxes a mystery to 
such, too deep for solution. One such case under 
notice now is a melancholy instance of the evil. 
Far better would it have oe for all parties if 
the rent had been so demanded each week, that 
it must have been forthcoming to save ejectment. 
As it is, the misery is being protracted, and utter 
ruin can hardly fail to be the issue. Week by 
week the debt increases; and when a distress is 
put in by an indignant landlord, even the loss 
of all working implements will not make good 
the amount owing. 

True, the forcing of payment sounds hard—to 
the unthinking, even cruel; but we fully indorse 
Miss Hill’s experience, that the punctual payment 
of rent is a vital point, because it strikes a blow 
at the credit system, so harmful in its effects ; and 
because the fact of a man’s being kept up to his 
duty, increases his self-respect, and makes him 
able to grasp the hope of doing better for himself 
and his family. It is not the least sad effect of 
our present system that by it a sort of mental 
and moral paralysis is induced ; and consequently 
the practical motto of the majority of our stunted 
over-crowded population is the old miserable 
standard of, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

From this it follows that anything which helps 
the poor man to independence of thought and 
action, and which plants within his bosom the 
germ of hope and energy, is indeed a blessed 
stimulus in the right direction, which, allowed to 
take its own course, will greatly tend to improve 
and elevate the working-classes. 

The remedies we propose, then, for our present 
wretched system of house-accommodation for the 
poor, are: (1) Government inspection, properly 
and efficiently carried out, and including registra- 
tion of all lodging-houses. (2) Private benevolence 
or speculation applied to the improvement of 
existing houses. (3) The rs by individuals, 
Companies, or government, of large dwellings, 
constructed so as to provide the necessary com- 
forts of civilised life. (4) The abolition of the 
present system of rent, and the substitution of 
an inviolable rule of ready-money payment. 

That some such measures will speedily be 
carried out, we have little doubt; and we hope 
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the day is not far distant when the working-man, 
however poor, will be able to take such pride 
in house and home, as to be unwilling to do any- 
thing by which he might risk their loss. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MARRYING AND GIVING IN 
MARRIAGE, 


‘Anp would you say Yes, aunt dear, if he 
should ask me?’ 

‘ Before I answer that question, Naomi, my dear, 
let me ask you one. Is this little heart still sore 
about Arthur Prayle?’ 

‘Indeed, no, aunt,’ cried the girl indignantly ; 
‘pray, don’t mention his name. I am angry 
with myself for ever thinking of him as I did.’ 

‘Under those circumstances, my dear, it may 
be as well to ask you whether you would like to 
be married.’ 

‘Like to be married, aunt?—I—I—I think I 
should.’ 

‘When, then—when a man, who is perhaps 
rather too bluff and tradesman-like in his ways, 
but who loves very ers and is a thoroughly 
true honest gentleman at heart, should ask me to 
be his wife, I think I should say Yes.’ 

She was a good obedient girl, this Naomi, and 
most ready to obey her aunt and take her advice. 
So thoroughly did she act upon it, that the very 
next day, Saxby charged into the room where 
Aunt Sophia was writing a letter, caught her 
hands in his and kissed them, crying in the most 
exultant manner : ‘She’s said it—she’s said it!’ 

‘What! has she refused you, Saxby?’ said 
Aunt Sophia quietly. 

‘Refused me? No. Said Yes, my dear madam. 
Isn’t it wonderful ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ replied Aunt Sophia. 
*Do you think so?’ 

‘That I do, said Saxby. ‘Oh, I am proud, 
Miss Raleigh, I am indeed; for though I’m an 
awfully big man on ’Change—away from Capel 
Court and my office, no one knows better than 
I do what a humbug I am.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose, Saxby, said Aunt Sophia 
severely. ‘There; you see you make use of such 
bad language that it is catching. Humbug, 
indeed! Look here, don’t you say such nasty 
things again. If I had not known you to be a 
very good true gentleman at heart, do you think 
I should have encouraged your attentions as I 
have? Don’t say any more. She’s a good girl, 
Saxby ; and I am very glad for both your sakes 
that it is to be a match,’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’ he exclaimed. 

‘But mind this, Saxby ; if ever you neglect or 
ill-use her’—— 

‘If ever I neglect or ill-use her!’ cried Saxby. 

© Well, well, ‘T know you will not. And now, 
se Saxby. I mean to give Naomi for her 

‘Nothing at all, my dear madam,’ said the 
stockbroker, interrupting her. ‘I’ve plenty of 
money for both of us—heaps ; and as for yours,’ 
he continued, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
‘keep it for making investments, so that we can 
have a few squabbles now and then about shares.’ 


‘Now,’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘I daresay it is very 


wicked ; but if I could see my dear Doctor Scales 
made as happy as Saxby, I should like it very 
much indeed.—What do you think, Kate? Can I 
do anything about him and Lady Martlett?’ 

‘No, aunt; I think not,’ replied Mrs Scarlett. 
‘And yet it seems to be a pity, for I am sure 
they are very fond of each other.’ 

‘It’s their nasty unpleasant pride keeps them 
apart,’ said Aunt Sophia. ‘Anna Martlett is as 
proud as Lucifer ; and Scales is as proud as—as— 
as the box.’ For Aunt Sophia was at a loss for 
a simile, and this was the only word that sug- 
gested itself. 

‘Let them alone,’ returned Mrs _ Scarlett. 
‘Matters may come right after all.’ 

‘But it’s so stupid of him,’ cried Aunt Sophia. 
‘Hang the man! What does he want? She 
can’t help having a title and being rich. Why, 
she’s dying for him.’ 

‘But she sets a barrier between them, every 
time they meet,’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘Yes; they ’re both eaten up with —_ ex- 
claimed Aunt Sophia. ‘Oh, if I were Scales, I’d 
give her such a dose !’ 

‘Would you, aunt?’ 

‘That I would. And if I were Anna Martlett, 
I’d box his ears till he went down on his knees 
and asked me to marry him.’ ' 

‘Begging your pardon, ma’am, you haven't 
seen master about, have you?’ inquired John 
Monnick. 

‘He went up to the house just now, Monnick.’ 

‘Because, if you please’m, I’ve got him a 
splendid lot o’ wums, and a box full o’ gentles for 
the doctor.’ 

‘Ugh! the nasty creatures!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Sophia, with a shudder. ‘I hope they are not 
going fishing up by that weir.’ 

‘They are, aunt dear—for the barbel.’ 

But they were not, for a messenger was already 
at the gate. 

Just then, James Scarlett and the doctor came 
along the ge laden with fishing-tackle, on their 
way to the punt; but they were stopped b 
Fanny, who came up with a letter in her hand, 
the poor girl looking very subdued and pale, and 
a great deal changed in manner since the events 
of a certain night—events that had, by Scarlett’s 
orders, been buried for ever. 

‘Lady Martlett’s groom with the dogcart, and 
a letter for Doctor Scales, sir.’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha!’ cried the doctor, with a harsh 
scornful laugh, which told tales to the thoughtful, 
as Aunt — and Mrs Scarlett came up. 
‘Here, Miss Raleigh, you see how I am getting 
on in my profession. Lady Martlett’s pet dog 
has a fit, and I am honoured by her instructions. 
Here : read the note, Scarlett.’ 

‘No, thanks ; it is addressed to you.’ 

The doctor frowned, and opened the letter as 
he stood with his rod resting in the hollow of his 
arm, and his friends watched the change in his 
countenance. ‘Goodness gracious !’ he exclaimed, 
with quite a groan. ‘Here, Miss Raleigh—read !’ 
He thrust the letter into her hand, dropped the 
rod, and sped swiftly to the house, taking off his 
white flannel jacket as he ran; and a minute 
later they saw him in more professional guise 
beside the groom, who was urging the horse into 
a brisk canter as they passed along the lane 


| beyond the meadow. 
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Meanwhile, Aunt Sophia had read the letter. 
It was very brief, containing merely these words : 
‘I am very ill. I do not feel confidence in my 
medical man. Pray, come and see me.—ANNA 
MaRTLETT.’ 

‘Had we not better go over at once?’ said Mrs 
Scarlett eagerly ; and the tears rose in her eyes. 
You will come, aunt?’ 

‘Yes, of course, if it is necessary,’ returned 
Aunt Sophia. ‘But had we not better wait till 
the doctor returns ?’ 

Kate Scarlett looked up at her husband, who 
nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said ; ‘I think aunt is right.’ 

So they waited. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DITTO, AND 


‘This doesn’t look professional,’ quoth the doctor 
to himself.—‘Go a little more steadily, my man,’ 
he said aloud to the groom; and consequently 
the horse was checked into a decent trot. For 
John Scales wanted to grow calm, and quiet down 
the feeling of agony that had come upon him. 

‘She may want all my help,’ he thought. 
‘Poor girl! Bah! Rubbish! A widow of thirty. 
Girl indeed! Well, I hope she’s very bad. It 
will be a lesson to her—bring her to her senses. 
What an idiot Iam! Here my hand’s trembling, 
and I’m all in a nervous fret. Just as if it was 
some one very dear to me, when all the time—— 
When was your mistress taken ill, my man ?’ 

‘She’s kep’ her room the last fortnight, sir— 
not her bed ; but she’s seemed going off like for 
months and months. Hasn’t been on a horse for 
a good half a year, sir, and hasn’t been at all the 

y she was.’ 

By the time they reached the lodge-gates, which 
were thrown open by a woman on the watch for 
the returning vehicle, the doctor assured himself 
that he was perfectly calm and collected ; but 
all the same there was a strange gnawing at his 
heart; and he turned pale at the sight of the 
aie with which the gates were opened. 

t seemed as if matters were known to be serious. 
This did not tend to make him cooler as they 
trotted along the beautiful avenue, and drew up 
at the great stone steps of the ancient ivy-grown 
mansion, with its magnificent view over a glorious 
sweep of park-land; neither did the sight of a 
uiet-looking butler and footman waiting to open 
the hall door lessen Scales’ anxiety. His ” 
parted to a the butler ; but by an effort he 
restrained himself, and followed him up to a room 
at the top of the broad old oaken staircase, before 
whose door a heavy curtain was drawn. 

‘Doctor Scales,’ said the butler, in a low voice ; 
and as the doctor advanced with the door closing 
behind him, it was to see that he was in a hand- 
somely furnished boudoir; while rising from a 
couch placed near the open window was Lady 
Martlett, looking extremely agitated and pale. 
Her eyes seemed to have grown larger, and the 
roundness had begun to leave her cheeks; but 
there was no languor in her movement, no trace 
of weakness. Still she was sufficiently changed to 
break down the icy reserve with which the doctor 
had clothed himself ready for the interview. 

‘I will meet her with the most matter-of-fact 
professional politeness,’ he had said as he ascended 
the stairs, ‘do the best I can for her as far as my 
knowledge will let me, and she shall pay me some 


thumping fees—No; she shan’t,’ he added the 
next moment. ‘She shall know what pride really 
is. I won’t touch a penny of her wretched money. 
She shall have my services condescendingly given, 
or go without.’ 

That is what John Scales, M.D., Edin., as he 
signed himself sometimes, determined upon before’ 
he saw Lady Martlett; but as soon as he was 
alone with her, and saw the wistful appealing look 
in her eyes as she turned towards him, away went 
the icy formality, and he half ran to her. ‘My 
dear Lady Martlett!’ he exclaimed, catching her 
hands in his. 

For answer, she burst into an hysterical fit of 
sobbing, sank upon her knees, and hid her face 
upon his hands. ‘I cannot bear it,’ she moaned. 
‘You are breaking my heart !’ 

Jenner, Thompson, Robert Barnes—the whole 
party of the grandees of the profession would have 

een utterly scandalised had they been witnesses 
of Doctor Scales’s treatment of his patient, though 
they must have afterwards confessed that it was 
almost miraculous in its effects. For he bent 
down, raised her from her knees, said the one 
word, ‘Anna!’ and held her tightly to his breast. 
In fact so satisfactory was the treatment, that Lady 
Martlett’s passionate sobs grew softer, till they 
almost ceased, and then she slowly raised her face 
to look into his eyes, saying softly : ‘There ; I am 
humble now. Are you content ?’ 

‘Content?’ he cried passionately, as he kissed 
her again and again. ‘ But you are ill,’ he added 
excitedly, ‘and I am forgetting everything. Why 
did you send for me ?? 

‘Is pride always to keep us apart?’ she returned 
in a low tender whisper. ‘Have I not humbled 
myself enough? Yes; I amill. I have thought 
lately that I should die. Will you let me die 
like this ?? 

‘Let you die?’ he cried passionately. ‘No, 
no! But think—what will the world say ?’ 

‘You are my world, she said softly, as she 
nestled to him. ‘My pride is all gone now. You 
may say what you will. It has been a struggle, 
and you have won.’ 

‘No,’ he responded softly ; ‘you have won.’ 

He never boasted of the cure that he effected 
here. Wisely so. But certainly Lady Martlett 
was in an extremely low state—a state that 
necessitated change—such a complete change as 
would be given by a long continental tour, with a 
ag always at her side. 

e world did talk, and said that Lady Martlett 
had thrown herself away. 

‘The stupids !’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia. ‘Just 
as if a woman could throw herself away, when it 
was into the arms of as good a husband as ever 
breathed.’ 


James Scarlett had one or two little rela 
into his nervous state, and these were when 
family troubles had come — him; but they 
soon passed away, and the little riverside home 
blushes more brightly than ever with flowers ; 
the glass-houses are fragrant with ripening fruit ; 
and Aunt Sophia sits and bows her head solemnly 
over her work beneath some shady tree or another 
in the hot summer afternoons, the only solitary 
heart there, 

Doctor Scales practises still, in his own way ; 
and though he is somewhat at variance with the 
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profession, they all hold him in respect. ‘As they 
must,’ her Ladyship declares, ‘for there is not a 
ter man among them all.’ 

Saxby bought the pretty villa across the river 
that you can see from Mrs Scarlett’s drawing- 
room. You can shoot an arrow from one garden 
into the other; but Aunt Sophia, who lives at 
the Scarletts’ now, when she does not live with 
the Saxbys, always goes round by the bridge— 
five miles—never once venturing in the boat. 

Arthur Prayle has been heard of as a Company 

romoter in Australia, where, as he does not 
Rien he is doing well. 

‘A rascal!’ Aunt Sophia says; ‘and with the 
four hundred pounds he got out of me for that 
Society. But never mind ; it was on the strength 
of that money that he tried to delude that foolish 
girl, and so we found out what a bad fellow he 
W: 


as. 

That foolish girl, by the way, has married a 
farmer, a friend of Brother William ; and Aunt 
Sophia knits a great many little contrivances of 
wool for the results. 

The last trouble that happened at the Rosery 
was when old John Monnick passed away. 

‘It’s quite nat’ral like, Master James,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘Seventy-seven, you see. There isn’t 
the least o’ anything the matter with me, and I 
aren't in a bit o’ pain. There’s only one thing as 
troubles me, and that is "bout the opening and 
shutting o’ them glass-houses. I hope you won’t 
be neglecting of em when I’m gone.’ 

‘Oh, but you’ll be stronger soon, John, with 
the spring—and come and look after things 

in. 


“eThe old man smiled, and shook his head slowly 
from side to side. ‘’Tain’t in natu’, Master 
James,’ he said.—‘’Tain’t in natur’, mistress. I 
come up, and I growed up, and I blossomed, and 
the vie) dead ripe now, ready for being garnered, 
if the heavenly Master thinks it fit. I’m only a 
servant, Master James, and I’ve been a servant 
all my life; and now, as I lie here, it’s to think 
and hope that He will say: ‘“ Well done, good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.”’ 

It was Kate Scarlett’s li 
almost inaudible whisper 
the old gardener fell asleep. 


THE END. 


that formed in an 
e word ‘Amen!’ as 


THE FASTEST TRAIN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


THE trains of Great Britain run, in the opinion 
of the British public, far more swiftly than those 
of any other nation ; but, at the same time, there 
is a general vagueness with regard to their actual 
rate of motion that has a great effect in exaggerat- 
ing the reports of their speed. Every one natu- 

y claims that the train by which he himself 
frequently travels is the first in point of speed. 
The tourist or the sportsman dashing down to 
Scotland believes in the ‘Flying Scotsman,’ the 
great ten o’clock morning train from King’s Cross, 
which runs into Lincolnshire without a stoppage ; 
and, after allowing thirty minutes at York for a 
hasty mid-day meal, reaches Edinburgh at seven 
o'clock, in time for a substantial dinner in the 
northern capital. Another candidate for the 


honours of speed is the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ of 
Bristol and Exeter celebrity. It is a broad-gauge 
train, and there is a very prevalent idea that no 
matter how great the speed of other lines may be, 
the great width that Brunel introduced enables 
a higher velocity to be obtained on the Great 
Western than anywhere else. A third competitor, 
with many a. is the ‘Wild Irishman, 
carrying the Holyhead mail not only for Ireland 
but for America, and, vid San Francisco, for 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The vaguest ideas, as already said, prevail as 
to the running speed of these trains. ‘The speed 
of the Flying Scotsman is generally assumed to 
be fifty miles an hour; the Wild Irishman is 
credited with the same rate; but the friends of 
the Flying Dutchman maintain that the run from 
London to Bristol averages sixty, and that it is 
far ahead of all its rivals in regard to speed. 
Among such diversities of opinion, it may be 
interesting to give a few particulars of these 
champion trains. It is beyond our province to 
enter into the question of the accommodation and 
facilities provided by the different railways for 
their passengers, or to discuss the relative merits 
of Pullman cars and sleeping carriages. These, 
together with the whole question of fares and 
varieties of class, are completely outside the 
present question, which is merely concerned with 
the running speed of the quickest train in the 
British Isles. It may be mentioned that Ireland 
cannot show a single train averaging forty miles 
an hour. 

The partisans of the Wild Irishman will be 
disappointed when they hear that, whatever may 
be the result of the negotiations now pending, 
or that may have been completed, between the 
London and North-western Company and the 
Post-office, the ‘Irish mail’? cannot even be 
named in the competition. The quickest of the 
four trains known by this name—and it may 
be noticed that it stops more frequently than its 
three namesakes—averages 40°6 miles an hour; 
so that though, by the help of the steamer, the 
route to Dublin is probably the quickest sea and 
land journey in the world, still, as a train, the 
Wild Irishman is inferior to other trains of 
the London and North-western Company, which 
does not pretend to run the quickest train in 
England. 

A few years ago the honour would have fallen 
to a Company comparatively little known, the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, as it for- 
merly ran a train from one place to the other, 
upwards of fifty miles, in sixty-five minutes—a 
small decimal over forty-six and a half miles an 
hour. This speed has, however, now been reduced, 
and five minutes more are allowed for the journey, 
so that the speed reaches only forty-three miles 
an hour—a fine speed still, but a sufficient decrease 
to a the train from its proud eminence of 
speed. 

Bradshaw is so perplexing a study to many 

rsons, that in order to save further trouble, 
it may be well to admit that the struggle for 
first place in speed lies between two well-known 
trains, the Flying Dutchman of the Great Western, 
and the Flying Scotsman of the Great Northern, 
and the competition between them is extremely 
keen. The Flying Dutchman is a broad-gauge 
train, leaving Paddington Station at a quarter to 
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twelve mid-day, and it runs as far as Swindon 
without a stoppage. It is the custom for all 
Great Western trains to come to a halt at this 
station, and the Dutchman stops for ten minutes, 
devoted to refreshments, after which it resumes 
its course ; and after a momentary stay at Bath, 
it reaches Bristol at twenty-one minutes past two, 
after a run of one hundred and eighteen and a 
quarter miles. Notwithstanding the importance 
of the city of the Avon, only five minutes for rest 
are allowed, and at twenty-six minutes past two, 
the Dutchman has resumed his wild career, and 
is rushing at full speed for Taunton, where there 
is a pause, hardly a stoppage, and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon the train rolls into Exeter. Here 
the career of the Dutchman is considered to end, 
as its great speed is no longer continued. It ‘runs 
on indeed to Plymouth, and even Penzance ; but 
it takes a longer time to finish the one hundred 
and thirty-two and a half miles between Exeter 
and the Land’s End than the previous one hun- 
dred and ninety-three and three-quarter miles 
from London. It requires but little calculation 
to show that the speed from start to finish, 
including all stoppages, is 45°6 miles an hour— 
a fine speed certainly, but by no means the 
‘mile a minute’ with which tradition invests 
it. 

The other train whose claims have to be 
examined is the Flying Scotsman. ‘This is a 
narrow-gauge train leaving King’s Cross, London, 
at ten A.M. en route for Scotland. Its first start 
is impressive, for it opens with the longest run 
without a pause in England, and probably in 
the world, in the shape of a run to Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, a distance of one hundred and 
five miles. Six minutes are graciously allowed 
for breathing-time, and then the Scotsman 
takes wing for York. The speed is as high as 
ever ; and at the end of one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles—completed in five minutes less than 
four hours—the train enters the handsomest 
station in England, that of the North-eastern 
Company at York. Most travellers believe that 
York Station belongs to the Great Northern line ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Great Northern line 
ends at Doncaster, thirty-four miles south of 
York, from which station the train runs over 
the North-eastern system to Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Even the Flying Scotsman must, like the Flying 
Dutchman, stop for refreshments ; but as the dis- 
tance covered is greater, the pause is longer. Half 
an hour is allowed the passengers at York, and at 
twenty-five minutes past two the train once more 
makes a start. A respectable run of eighty-four 
miles to Newcastle is followed by a stoppage there 
for five minutes ; and another pause of the same 
duration at the old Border-town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed forms the last halt before, at seven o'clock 
in the evening, the Scotsman runs into the 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh. The total distance 
is three hundred and ninety-six and a quarter 
miles, covered in exactly nine hours, including 
all stoppages ; and on applying the same calcula- 
tion to the Scotsman as Ses been already applied 
to the Great Western train, it will be found that 
the northern train’s average running speed is 
exactly forty-four miles an hour. 

It is, however, only fair to place the matter in 
every light; and accordingly, as the Dutchman’s 
| career is closed at Exeter after a run of one 


hundred and ninety-three and three-quarter miles 
—the run to Penzance not being counted—so in the 
same manner the speed of the Flying Scotsman 
may be taken as far as York, the distance being 
practically the same—one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles run in two hundred and thirty-five 
minutes, showing a speed of 48:2 miles an hour 
against the Dutchman’s 45°6; thus placing the 
railway journey from London to York, like Dick 
—_— ride between the same places, at the head 
of all English railway travelling for speed. 

It only remains for the writer to say, that the 
question of the quickest train is quite different 
from that of the highest speed attained by a train 
on certain parts of a line. He is, of course, aware 
that to obtain an average of forty-eight miles an 
hour, the speed must frequently exceed even the 
traditional ‘mile a minute. He may mention 
that he has been in the habit for years of taking 
the speed of trains by the milestones he passed, 
till he has acquired a certain facility in guessing 
the speed of a train. With regard to the speed so 
noted, he has frequently been conveyed on a cer- 
tain part of an Irish line at sixty miles an hour ; 
but the quickest speed he ever noted was a journey 
from Birmingham to London by the London and 
North-western Railway, when the train, for four 
or five miles on end, moved at the rate of ——— 
five miles an hour, or a mile in forty-eight 
seconds, 


‘THE PRIVATEER’ 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Miss Lattmer’s first action, as soon as she was 
left alone with her aunt, was to take a careful 
survey of herself in the chimney glass, and to 
rearrange her ringlets a little—those ringlets 
which had been such a distraction to the Colonel 
when a susceptible young subaltern of five-and- 
twenty. 

‘I don’t like that niece being here,’ she mur- 
mured to herself the while. ‘Perhaps he has 
been weak enough to make his will in her favour. 
Only let me get my footing firmly fixed, and I 
shall know how to rid myself of a young minx 
like her. We must be married by special license 
at the earliest possible moment; and as soon as 
the ceremony is over, I must get him away to 
one of the German watering-places.—Very ill, 
the doctor said. Well—well. I may perhaps 
be a widow by this time next year! I wonder 
what was the extent of the fortune left him by 
his brother? Something very handsome, I do 
not doubt. If I were in London, I would go to 
Doctors’ Commons and get a sight of the will. 

At this juncture, Dr Merrydew, with the 
Colonel leaning on his arm, entered the room. 
The latter had now inducted himself into a fur- 
lined overcoat, which, in conjunction with the 
ample white silk muffler round his throat, only 
served to bring into more conspicuous relief his 
long thin visage and cadaverous complexion. 

Miss Latimer came forward a step or two as 
he entered and gazed earnestly at him. ‘A wreck 
indeed! He can’t last long, she murmured 
under her breath. But for the moment Miss 
Latimer had forgotten the flight of time, and 
had omitted to ro into account the effect which 
twenty years of hard work under an Indian sun 
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might naturally be expected to have on the 
appearance of any one. There dwelt in her 
mind’s eye the image of a handsome, fresh- 
coloured, brown-haired youth; and the contrast 
between that picture and this was too great to 
be altogether realised by her in those first 
moments of their meeting. 

‘This is Miss Latimer, Colonel,’ said the doctor. 
‘You wrote to her a little while ago, I believe. 
She has kindly called to inquire after your 
health.’ 

The Colonel went forward and extended a hand 
which trembled a little. ‘This is kind of you, 
Lucilla—very kind,’ he said. 

*Charles—my dear Charles—we meet again at 
last! I have dreamed of this for years. have 
longed for it night and day. How sweet— 
how’—— But at this point her feelings over- 
came her, and she pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

He gazed at her in silence for a moment or 
two, then he said gently: ‘You find me greatly 
changed 

‘A little, Charles—hardly as much as I 
expected.’ Then, with a sigh: ‘We none of us 
grow younger.’ 

He motioned her to a chair, and sat down 
himself. 

Dr Merrydew slipped quietly out of the room 
without a word. 

‘Once more we are alone, my dear Charles— 
all by our two selves, as they say in the 
children’s story-books. How vividly the van- 
ished days of old live again in my memory! 
Ah me!’ 

‘Why do you sigh, Lucilla?’ 

‘For the past that can never return—for happy 
days that are fled for ever.’ 

‘Is it not the truest philosophy to enjoy the 
present rather than to regret the past ?’ 

‘You are right, my dear Charles—as you 
always were. But when I think of that golden 
time, of our moonlight meetings, of our whispered 
vows, and then of the cruel, cruel way in which 
we were torn asunder, how can I help feeling 
sad 

The Colonel coughed, but found nothing to 
say. Close to his chair was a hassock. Biss 
Latimer slipped gracefully down, and planted 
herself on ri piece of boarding-house furniture, 
and taking one of the Colonel’s hands in hers, 
began to pat it fondly. 

or a moment the veteran looked alarmed. 

‘But I will tune my heart to a more cheerful 
strain, continued the fair spinster. ‘We are 
together once more, and that is enough. Always 
in my heart, Charles, your image has been 
enshrined. For your sake, I have refused all 
other offers. ‘And now you have come back, and 
od letter tells me that I am not forgotten—that 

am still dear to you. O joy! O happiness! I 
will never leave you more !’ 

The Colonel gently withdrew his hand. ‘But 
te engaged yourself to be married to rich Mr 

rkiss—and after your father’s death too.’ 

Miss Latimer gave a little start and bit her 
lip. ‘It was my father’s last dying command 
that I should marry that man. He made me 
—— that I would doso. Icould not disobey 

im, though my heart was breaking.’ 


Colonel, as he laid a hand lightly on her hair, 
—‘Hem! But—but there was an action for 
breach of promise against another man—was there 
not?’ 

Lucilla’s face darkened. ‘I was in hopes he 
had not heard of that,’ she whispered to herself, 
Then aloud : ‘Some one has been calumniating me 
to you, Charles ;’ and again her handkerchief 
went up to her eyes. 

‘No—no, I assure »you. But one can’t help 
hearing these things,’ 

‘That man was a villain. He swore to me that 
= had got married out in India. In my despair, 

listened to him ; and at last I promised to marry 
him, although my heart was el with anguish, 
Then he jilted me; and when I found that you, 
dear Charles, were still single, I brought an action 
against the wretch out of pure revenge, knowing 
that the only way to touch his feelings was 
through the medium of his pocket. But every 
farthing of the amount awarded me I gave 
away in charity; I could not touch his filthy 
lucre.’ 

‘Merrydew was wrong. She has been true to 
me,’ murmured the old soldier to himself. 

‘But all those troubles are past and gone now, 
dear Charles, and at last Iam safe and happy in 
the haven of your love-—Do you remember the 
song I sang to you the night before we parted?’ 
she asked as she nestled a little closer to him. 

‘As if it were possible that I could forget 
it!’ 

‘The moon was just rising above the trees in 
the valley.’ 


‘The evening air was sweet with the breath 
of roses.’ 

‘We two were all alone in the dusky drawing- 
room.’ 

“Twas the hour of witchery.’ 

‘And of love. Shall I sing you again to-day 
the song I sang you then?’ 

Before the Cclonel could answer, the door was 
flung open and Dr Merrydew came in. His quick 
eye took in the situation at a glance. ‘I’m not 
a minute too soon,’ was his unspoken thought. 

Miss Latimer sprang to her feet and crossed to 
the window, flinging the doctor a quick look of 
triumph as she did so. 

The Colonel also arose, looking a little confused 
and sheepish. ‘You were wrong, altogether wrong, 
Merrydew,’ he said in a low voice. ‘She has been 
a, to me. She has never forgotten me, and— 
an — 

‘You are going to ask her to become Mrs 
Colonel Crampton. I congratulate you before- 
hand, my dear friend !’ 


the little man’s voice. The Colonel began to have 
an uneasy sense that perhaps he had been making 
an idiot of himself. 

The situation was broken by the now familiar 
rat-tat of the telegraph messenger. For once the 
Colonel hailed it as a welcome sound. Presently 
Juxon came in with the message, which he handed 
to his master. 

The Colonel opened the telegram; but as he 
read it, an air of much perplexity crept over his 
features. He read it a second time, and then he 
handed it to Merrydew, saying: ‘Hang me, if 
I know what it means. Read it, and see what 


There was an unmistakable ring of irony in | 


4 ‘Of course not—of course not,’ responded the , 


you can make of it.’ 
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The doctor took the telegram ; and apparently 
oblivious for the moment of the presence of 
Miss Latimer, he proceeded to read it slowly 
aloud : 

‘From Buatcnett and Bratcuert, Solicitors, 
Bedford Row, London.—Your brother's long-lost 
son and heir has turned up. He has called upon 
us, and has furnished us with unequivocal proofs 
of his identity. Under his father’s will, he claims 
the whole of the property left you by your 
brother. Send us instructions by first post.’ 


Dr Merrydew gave vent to a low whistle as he 
refolded the telegram. ‘My poor friend, you are 
aruined man!’ he exclaimed in the tone of one 
who is stating a mournful but indisputable fact. 

‘But—but I don’t understand,’ persisted the 
other, ‘I’—— 

‘Hold your tongue, can’t you!’ whispered the 
doctor with a meaning gesture. 

Not a word of the telegram had been lost on 
Miss Latimer. She turned quickly. ‘Ruined !— 
What is the meaning of all this?’ she demanded 
in a voice which sounded like that of some other 
woman. 

The Colonel, speechless with amazement, had 
sunk back in his easy-chair. In his expression, 
she seemed to read a confirmation of her worst 
fears, 

‘Madam, I am sorry to say the meaning is 
but too plain, answered Merrydew in his most 
impressive tones. ‘The fortune which came to 
Colonel Crampton at his brother’s death was only 
to remain his in case a certain son, who had been 
lost sight of for many years, and was believed to 
be dead, should fail to turn up and claim his 
inheritance. Unfortunately—most unfortunately 
—it would ap that the long-lost heir has 
turned up ; and, as I said before, our poor friend 
is a ruined man.’ 

Miss Latimer’s face had changed colour more 
than once while the doctor was speaking. She 
bit her lip, to keep down her emotion. ‘This 
is terrible news!’ was all that she could find to 


say. 

‘Terrible, indeed” echoed Merrydew, with a 
mournful shake of the head.—Then turning to 
the Colonel, he said: ‘Bear up, old comrade— 
bear up. You will still have your half-pay left, 
and friends who will never allow you to want.’ 

Miss Latimer shuddered. ‘Half-pay! Pauper- 
ism!’ she muttered. ‘From what an abyss have 
I been snatched! I must get away at once.’ 

The Colonel’s face was a sight to see. Never 
in the whole course of his life had he been so 
mystified. 

By this time Miss Latimer was | a on her 
bonnet and tying it with hurried fingers. ‘So 
sorry, my dear Charles, to hear of your misfor- 
tune, she said. ‘But that you will bear it like 
a man—and a Christian, I cannot doubt. “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” says the poet; and I 
sincerely hope you will find them so in the present 
case, int your poor health! After Dr Merry- 
dew’s warning, I am afraid that I have stayed 
too long and chattered too much. But you must 
forgive me this once. It was so pleasant to meet 
you again, you know; and if for a few moments 
we fancied ourselves Rosalind and Orlando—if 
for a little while we forgot the flight of time, and 
indulged in a few sentimental reminiscences, there 


was no harm done. Some one enters—we rub 
our eyes—we awake—and we call to mind that 
we are two elderly people who have long outlived 
the romance of their youth.—I vow there is that 
dear Lady Dudgeon beckoning to me with all her 
might from the opposite side of the road! What 
can she want?’ And Miss Latimer, who, while 
she spoke, had been standing close to the open 
window, began to wave her handkerchief at some 
imaginary person in the street. Then crossing 
the room and holding out her hand, she said; 
‘You will excuse me, my dear Colonel, I’m sure, 
but Lady Dudgeon’s ponies are so very restive. 
So delighted we have met again after all these 
years. We shall see each other another day—on 
the Steyne—or the pier—or—or elsewhere.’ 

The Colonel had risen from his chair. A hectic 
spot burned in each of his cheeks, <A light shone 
in his eyes which his men would have understood. 
‘I too am pleased that we have met, Lucilla, 
he said gravely, as he took her hand for a moment 
and then dropped it. 

Lucilla glanced from his face to that of the 
doctor. There was an expression in the latter 
that filled her with a terrible misgiving. But it 
was too late to retreat ; she had ‘ burned her boats,’ 
and must perforce go forward. She crossed to her 
aunt, and touched that automaton on the shoulder. 
The latter at once hustled her wool-work into her 
reticule, and next moment was ready to go. 

The Colonel touched the bell. Juxon appeared. 
‘The door.’ 

Not another word was said. The fair Lucilla, 
whose face was very pale, swept the two gentle- 
men an elaborate courtesy, Mrs Candy followed 
suit with a funny old-fashioned bob, and a moment 
later the door had closed behind them. 

‘So vanishes the dream of a lifetime!’ remarked 
the Colonel as he gazed sadly into the fire. 

‘A very good thing for you, I think, that you 
did not succeed in turning it into a reality,’ 
responded the doctor grimly. 

‘But can you tell me the meaning of it all? I 
was never so mystified in my life.’ 

‘The meaning’s as plain as a pikestaff. I felt 
from the first that the “ Privateer” carried too 
many guns for you—that you would strike your 
colours almost without a shot unless help were at 
hand. Nothing could save you but a coup de 
main, I took Juxon into my confidence, got 
from him the names of your lawyers, and con- 
cocted the bogus telegram which you received a 
few minutes ago. Mark the effect. The “ Priva- 
teer,” deceived by the message into hoisting her 
true colours, has sheered off, and left you to your 
fate, no longer deeming you worth capturing, and 
only sorry that she wasted powder and shot on 
you at all. 

‘You don’t think she will come back, do you?’ 
asked the Colonel nervously. 

‘No fear on that score. That she will go 
cruising elsewhere in the wake of some richer 
galleon than she believes you to be, Ido not 
doubt ; but she will never flaunt her flag in these 
waters again.’ 

‘Tom, you are one of the biggest villains 
unhanged !’ 

‘Ah—ha! I had to tell a whopper or two, 
and no mistake ; but if the end is ever allowed to 
justify the means, then is this a case in which I 
may hope to be forgiven.’ 
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his faded love-letters one by one into the flames. 
atients! they will be wondering what the dic 


familiar rat-tat was heard. 
Gray followed in a more leisurely fashion. 


cried. 
*I think a great many things, my dear.’ 
Sir Hugh Prendergast has changed his mind, 


actually sends her love to Horace, and hopes he 
is quite well! What kind fairy has worked these 
wonders ?? 

The Colonel’s only answer was a smile. 

Marian flung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him fondly. ‘You are the necromancer to 
whose wand I owe my happiness!’ she exclaimed. 
* How can I ever repay you ?’ 

‘You can repay me best by getting married as 
soon as possible, and by letting an old man find 
his home under your roof.’ 

‘ And so save himself from ever being captured 


took up his hat and gloves. 


Author's Note—This story having been dramatised, 
and the provisions of the law as regards dramatic copy- 
right having been duly complied with, any infringement 
of the author’s rights becomes actionable, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Ir is to be hoped that, possibly before these lines 
appear in print, the Suez Canal question will 
have been definitely settled. The recent visit 
of Count de Lesseps to this country, and the 
friendly reception that he has met with on all 
sides, will go far to show our French neighbours 
that we are anxious to meet them in a friendly 
spirit. The matter has assumed a political aspect, 
as any discussion of international concerns is 
bound to do; but it is only by leaving such con- 
siderations quite out of the question, that we can 
fairly grasp its practical aspects. Leaving alone 
certain alternative schemes, which seem to be 
beneath serious notice, on account of the vast 
cost which 4 would entail, the question seems 
to resolve itself into the choice of two methods 
of procedure; and these are respectively, the 
widening of the present Canal, or the construction 
of a second water-way by its side. For many 
reasons, the first-named is the best course to 
pursue. The grievous delays which ships tra- 
versing the Canal are at present subject to are 
chiefly caused by the insufficiency of the channel ; 
a ship will take the ground, and perhaps delay a 
large number of vessels in its rear. The same 
thing would constantly occur with 2 second Canal, 
unless both that and the existing one were con- 
siderably enlarged. The expense would be pro- 
hibitive, and would naturally amount to much 
more than the eight millions required to cut the 
present channel double its present width. 

At the yond meeting of the winter session 
of the Royal Geographical Society, the President, 


The Colonel had turned, and was dropping | Lord Aberdare, reviewed the recent advances in 
Merrydew looked at his watch. ‘My poor that the spirit of adventure and hardy enterprise, 

fois such as animated the travellers of old, when there 
as become of me,’ he said ; when once more the | was far more to discover than there is now, still 


A minute later, Marian burst impetuously into | 
the room, an open telegram in her hand. Horace | 


“Oh, Uncle Charles, what do you think?’ she | uphill work of bringing ‘the dark continent’ to 


‘Here’s a telegram from mamma to say that which, it will be remembered, was equipped at 


and is not coming down to see me. And she | are glad to learn that the last news received of 


by a “ Privateer,”’ added the doctor drily, as he | 


geographical research, and showed most plainly 


exists among the restless explorers of to-day, 
There are at present no fewer than six expedi- 
tions at work in Africa alone—three on its eastern, 
and three on its western coasts—helping in the 


the light of civilisation. Naturally, the chief 
interest centres in the expedition of Mr Thomson, 


the expense of the Geographical Society ; and we 


him was very satisfactory. We may mention here 
that the Hamburg Geographical Society has also 
received good tidings of Dr Fischer’s expedition 
into the Masai Country; and although, like Mr 
| Thomson, his progress was checked by a 1 
force of Masai warriors, he has returned safe 
to civilised regions. He brings with him a rich 
ethnological collection, as well as an ornithological 
cabinet of four hundred specimens, a number of 
_ which are entirely new to science. 

An official Paper, which has recently come to 
hand, telling us of the Wild Animals and their 
Victims in the Madras Presidency, reminds us 
that we are happily free from a form of disaster 
which is almost too horrible to contemplate, but 
which is common enough to the inhabitants of 
|India. In the year 1882 there were killed in 
the presidency two thousand and fifty-five wild 
animals, consisting chiefly of tigers, panthers, 
leopards, bears, hyenas, and wolves. Of these 
last, only twenty-four were killed—a rather poor 
revenge for seventeen hundred cattle which they 
are credited with slaughtering. But perhaps, as 
_ they confine their attention to the lower animals, 
and do not attack human beings, the chase after 
them is not so earnest as it is after the terrible 
tigers, leopards, and panthers. Nearly twelve 
hundred persons are recorded as having lost their 
lives by wild animals and snakes in the year 
named; but there is, unfortunately, reason to 
believe that many cases of snake-bite are never 
recorded. The Board of Revenue is dissatisfied, 
it is said, at the paucity of the rewards offered 
for the destruction of these terrible forest pests ; 
for the value of the cattle alone destroyed by 
them—nearly ten thousand in number—durin 
this single year would justify a far more libe 
scale of payment to those who risk their lives in 
reducing their numbers. 

We may hope that the Calcutta Exhibition will 
lead to the introduction of useful articles of machi- 
nery into India. It is believed that the reason of 
there being so much waste and unreclaimed land 
in the country, is the want of proper implements 
to cultivate the soil. The plough, for instance, in 
many parts of the country is of the same primitive 
character as it was hundreds of years ago ; and it 
is a fact that our Birmingham factories constantly 
turn out large quantities of so-called agricultural 
implements of such wonderful and absurd patterns 
that no civilised farmer would know for what 
they were used. At the late Vienna Exhibition, 
certain light iron ploughs were exhibited by a 
Swedish firm; and the suitability of these for 
Indian use was at once seen by Colonel Michael, 
who represented the Madras government at that 
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shillings apiece ; and as an experiment, they have 
been introduced into the presidency with the best 
results. We feel certain that if some of our 
manufacturers were to study the subject—and they 
might begin by referring to a list of implements 
found useful in India—a document which has 
lately been published by the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department there—a large trade. 
might be secured to them in supplying the ryot 
class with better apparatus for cultivating the 
soil. 

The suggestion made by Dr Ginsburg, the well- 
known Hebrew scholar, that simultaneously with 
the celebration in Germany of the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Luther, an Exhibition of .the 
yarious books and manuscripts relating to the 

reat reformer should be exhibited in the British 

useum, was an exceedingly happy one. The 
suggestion has been carried out in a very thorough | 


purpose. 


greatest interest, and contain many documents 
which form landmarks in European history. The 
most important of these is a copy of the Indul- 
gence issued by Pope Leo X. for the rebuilding 
of St Peter’s at Rome. This indulgence, sold by 
a priest appointed for the purpose, called forth 
the indignation of Luther, who subsequently 
issued his famous ninety-five theses or pro- 
positions against the doctrine of indulgences. 
Another manuscript tells us how these doings 
of the reformer were regarded by those in autho- 
rity here at home. It is an account of the 
expenses entailed by certain revels held at Green- 
wich, November 10, 1527, at which the king was 
present. A play was acted before His Majesty, 
and two of the characters are described thus: 
‘The errytyke Lewter, lyke a party freer, in russet 
damaske and blake taffata,’ and ‘ Lewter’s wyef in 
red syllke.’ 

In Professor John Collett’s Geological Report of 
Indiana, he expresses the belief that the mastodon 
was alive in North America much more recently 
than naturalists commonly imagine. No fewer 
than thirty individual specimens of this enormous 
creature have been discovered in the marshes and | 
miry places of Indiana. In excavating the bed of a 
canal in Fountain County, a skeleton was discovered 
imbedded in wet peat. Another skeleton found 
six miles north-west of Hoopston, Iroquois County, 
Illinois, the Professor considers to practically 
settle the question, not only that the mastodon 
was a recent animal, but that it survived until 
the life and vegetation of to-day prevailed. The 
tusks of the huge creature here referred to were 
nine feet long, twenty-two inches in circumference 
at their base, and weighed—saturated with water as 
they were found—one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. It is stated that the preservation of some 
of these remains is so complete, that the larger 
bones contain a quantity of marrow, which is 
used by the bog-cutters to grease their boots. 

Since the discovery, a year or two ago, of a 
viking’s ship buried beneath a mound on the 
shore of a Norwegian fiord, no archeological find 
of anything like similar interest has come to 


light, until the recent examination of a somewhat 
similar though much smaller mound in the quiet 
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Exhibition. These ploughs cost only sixteen | tumulus, upon which many archeologists have 


doubtless cast longing eyes, has been completel 
excavated, and has yielded some treasures, which 
we are glad to learn are to find their way to the 
national collection. First, at about twenty feet 
below the top of the mound was found a quantity 
of gold fringe, lying obliquely across what was 
originally a burial chamber. This fringe, once 
forming the trimming of a cloak or mantle, had 


‘been fastened at the shoulder by a large gold 


buckle of exquisite design and workmanship. A 
double-edged sword, or rather the remains of one 
—for it broke into pieces when handled—some 
spears, knives, and shields, completed the per- 
sonal belongings of the dead man, whose body 
was represented by a few fragments of bone, 
pieces of vertebra, much broken and decayed, 
lying parallel to the sword. Ornaments and 
other articles, too numerous to mention in detail, 
were also found in abundance, and the decora- 


manner, and several cases in the room known as tion of these admits of little doubt that they 
the Grenville Library have been devoted to the | are of Scandinavian origin. This tomb is con- 
The manuscripts are naturally of the | sidered to be the most complete example of 


the method of interment adopted by the early 
invaders of Britain which has yet been found in 
the southern counties ; and we shall look forward 
with great interest to the conclusions arrived at 
by experts, when this collection of relics of 
thirteen hundred years ago has been duly arranged 
and catalogued. 

Apropos of the recent closing of the Fisheries 
Exhibition, a correspondent of the leading paper 
_— the opening paragraph of an article in the 

imes for July 28, 1800, and suggests that the 
words are as applicable at the present time as 
they were when printed eighty-three years ago. 
Here they are: ‘We are sorry to observe that no 
effectual steps appear likely to be taken either 
to inquire into or remedy the abuses of the fish- 
market. We believe this great commodity of 
human sustenance is in the hands of the strictest 
and most limited monopoly throughout the 
kingdom.’ We are of opinion that the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition has done much to 
break down this monopoly ; but the good effects 
cannot be seen immediately. Certain it is that 
fish is far more abundant in our large towns than 
it was some months ago, for the recent interest 
= in the subject has attracted many to the 
trade. 

The statement by Sir Henry Thompson, that 
conger eel—although few people seem to be aware 
of it—is used for making the ‘stock’ of turtle-soup, 
has raised quite a storm, not only in aldermanic 
circles, but among the large body of purveyors 
who deal in that luxury. These gentlemen flatl 
contradict the soft impeachment; and althoug 
it is not possible to reproduce their arguments, 
one letter, written by ‘Restaurateur,’. is worth 
quoting, because it points out a circumstance 
which is certainly a novel one to most ——- 
namely, that turtle is not a dear food. He says: 
‘I cannot understand why people should go out 
of their way to make turtle-soup of conger-eel or 
beef, or anything but turtle meat, when turtles 
are cheaper than beef or mutton, as they have 
been for some months past.’ Again he says: ‘For 
some months past there has been no possible induce- 
ment to adulterate, as the genuine article has been 
about the cheapest that could be obtained.’ Most 
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to ask why, when real turtle-soup does appear on 
the bill of fare at a restaurant, it is quoted at a 
prohibitive price. 

A German medical paper gives an account of 
a series of observations carried out by Professor 
Gerhardt of Wiirzburg on the liability of phea- 
sants, pigeons, turkeys, domestic fowls, Xc., to the 
attack of diphtheritis, and the possibility of the 
communication of that disease by this means. As 
a case in point, it is related that in September 
1881 some hundreds of fowls were sent from 
the neighbourhood of Verona to Nesselhausen in 
Baden, where there is a fowl-rearing establishment. 
Some of these were affected with diphtheritis 
before they started on the journey, and in the 
end nearly half of them died. Five cats caught 
the malady, and a parrot was also invalided from 
the same cause. A diseased hen bit a man’s 
wrist, and he presently became ill, and had a 
most tedious recovery. Many of the workmen 
at Nesselhausen caught the disease from the 
fowls, and in one case a man conveyed it to his 
children. 

Of the many uses to which aod is now 
applied, perhaps the most remarkable is boat- 
building. The Westinghouse Company in America 
have now for some time been producing small 
paper boats—indeed, the original patent specifica- 
tion was taken out so long ago as 1868—but now 
they are turning their attention to craft of larger 
size, and are constructing an experimental steam- 
yacht or pleasure-launch. The method of manu- 
facture is briefly as follows. A full-sized model 
is first of all constructed of wood, and to this 
sheet after sheet of thick Manilla paper is 
successively attached, until the whole forms a 
compact cardboard-like skin. This is afterwards 
detached from the mould, waterproofed, varnished, 
and finished for use. It is claimed for these 
boats that they are stronger, more durable, and 
stiffer than ordinary boats; that being without 
joint or seam, they are not subject to leakage by 
any sudden strain; that they have no grain to 
crack or split; and that they are not affected by 
extremes of heat and cold. 

The paper industry in Germany has lately 
afforded an instance of one of those curious 
coincidences by which two different minds widely 
separated will work out and patent the same idea. 
For some years, a German Professor took out a 
patent for a process of transforming wood-pulp 


it was adopted by most of the German manu- 
facturers, and brought in to its inventor some 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling annually 
in the shape of royalties. A few months back, 
discovered that the process was 

y identical with one patented long ago by 
an American, and brought the matter under 
the notice of the Imperial Patent Office. The 
patent of the German Professor has been now 
declared to be null and void ; so that his income 
suddenly comes to an end, and the German paper- 
trade has received a very welcome impetus. 

The curious tendency of different minds to 
adopt the same idea is seen in another phase in 
the various attempts that have been made to 
cross the English Channel by some other means 
than by an ordinary boat. Captain Boyton set 
the fashion with his swimming-dress. Poor 
Captain Webb followed him, Then came nume- 


into paper, and the process was so successful, that | em 


rous attempts to cross the silver streak in 
balloons ; and more lately an enthusiastic inventor 
has been twice nearly drowned in trying apparatus 
in which he alone had faith. Many of these 
attempts must be put down to that strange fool- 
hardiness common to human nature; but in a 
different category must we place the successful 
voyage across the Channel from Dover to Calais 
of Mr Copeman in his life-saving raft. These 
vafts, already in use on the Peninsular and 
Oriental boats, form an admirable provision against 
the disasters of the ocean ; and the recent experi- 
mental trip shows that they are seaworthy, and 
that in every way they answer their inventor's 
anticipations, 

M. Gaston-Tissandier and his brother have 
recently constructed and tried a balloon of a 
somewhat novel character. It is cigar-shaped, 
about thirty yards long, and ten yards in 
diameter. Filled with pure hydrogen, carefully 
dried, a great ascensional power is obtained. 
But the novel feature of the balloon is its electric 
motor, which by means of a battery carried in 
the car will act for three hours. The two iero- 
nauts ascended from Auteuil in October last; 
and at a height of five hundred mitres, met with 
a breeze travelling at the rate of three miétres 
isa second. ‘The electric propeller allowed the 

alloonists to outspeed this wind, and, after a 
manner, to steer their strange craft. But we 
need hardly say their course was with the wind, 
and not against it. 

Mr Walter Besant, the well-known novelist, 
has pointed out a new employment for girls. 
Most of our readers know what a type-writer is 
—a little machine with keys like a miniature 
piano, the pressure of which will produce letters 
in printed characters. Now, several of the New 
York publishers are adopting the system of sub- 
mitting proof-sheets to authors printed in this 
manner, so that they can be corrected, and handed 
to the press as fair copies. It is found cheaper to 
do this than to correct the work when actually 
set up in type. Young ladies are employed to 
work the type-writers, and get good remuneration 
for their services. The work is far lighter than 
that of an ordinary sewing-machine, and it is 

leasanter, in being far less of a mechanical nature. 
3usy writers, who torture compositors by com- 
pelling them to decipher a cramped handwriting, 
would do well to take a hint from this new 
aes of the type-writer. 

ch autumn brings in regularly its lamentable 
crop of gunshot accidents, and one is often 
tempted to ask how it is that such carelessness 
can exist among persons used to handling deadl 
weapons. But a new theory has been Prose 
which, if true, would account for some of these 
disasters, Mr James Howard believes that the 
individual shots in a charge travel from the 
gun-barrel with different velocities, and that, 
therefore, they ‘cannon,’ like billiard _ balls, 

ainst one another, and so take erratic courses. 

e quotes the case of an accident which, he says, 
could only be accounted for on this hypothesis, 
With a view to ascertaining the ‘spread’ of dif- 
ferent charges at varying distances, Mr Howard 
set up a target twenty feet square ; and has pub- 
lished the results he obtained. We need only 
quote one measurement, which will show that the 
area of danger near a gun is far larger than people 
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commonly suppose. Firing at a distance of sixty 

s from the target, the distance between the 
extreme shot-marks was no less than seventeen 
feet. These experiments, however, did not prove 
jn any way that the ‘cannoning’ theory is right. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how any proof can 
be obtained in support of the statement that the 
shots of one charge travel at different speeds. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


We have pleasure in drawing attention to four 
volumes of poetry, the respective authors of which 
have been all more or less contributors of verse 
to our own pages. One of these volumes is Poems, 
by J. B. Selkirk (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.), and every page goes to prove that he is, 
what we know him to be, an author of considerable 
experience, with a terse, nervous, cultivated style, 
a deep feeling for nature in its tenderer moods, a 
force of spiritual insight that occasionally reminds 
one of Tennyson and Browning, and a command 
of free, fluent, picturesque English. J. B. Selkirk 
isalso the author of a volume of poems that has 
long been out of print; but his Bible Truths and 
Shakspearian Parallels, a little work that is quite a 
mine of Shakspearian diamonds, has gone through 
many editions, and is likely long to maintain a 
lace for itself in the little world of literature that 
is gathered round the Bard of Avon. He is 
likewise the author of a prose volume, Ethics and 
Aisthetics of Modern Poetry—a book full of fine 
thoughts finely expressed, and which embodies 
the distilled essence of much thinking. The 
volume of Poems now issued gives permanent 
form to much which it would have been a source 
of regret to lose. 


Another of these volumes of verse is Lay 
Canticles and other Poems, by F. Wyville Home 
London: Pickering & Co.) Mr Home, also, 
is not unknown, and does not appear for the first 
time in print; his former volume, Songs of a 
Wayfarer, having met with much favour in the 
critical world. He possesses a pure and classical 
style, has a fine ear for the beauties of rhyme and 
rhythm ; and though his effects are not obtained 
by soli expressions that strike upon the 
reader’s mind with a kind of electrical discharge, 
as in Shelley and Keats, and some other poets of 
the same vein, yet he is in no way deficient in 
picturesque power, obtained by a certain warmth 
and rush of imagery, subdued and chastened by a 
fine artistic sense. 

The third volume that we notice is somewhat 
unique in its way, as being the production of an 
author who owes almost all her success as a verse- 
writer to her own innate qualities of mind, and 
who is indebted for little or nothing of it to the 
culture of schools. We allude to the tastefully 
ot up little volume entitled The Tangled Web, by 
flie Williamson, Galashiels (Edinburgh : Robert 
Williamson). 


In a brief prefatory note, she 


speaks of herself as the Weaver, and this is lite- 
rally true. Miss Williamson is a power-loom 
weaver, and daily goes the prosaic and formal 
round of factory life, composing many of her 
poems while attending to the ‘switt-flying shuttle,’ 


and putting them upon paper when the day’s work 
is done. Considering the sparseness of her oppor- 
tunities for mental culture, and the monotonous 
taskwork of her occupation, it is equally a sur- 
prise and a pleasure to note the refinement of 
thought and feeling which is manifested in her 
poems, the sweet and tender music of her verse, 
and the command which she possesses of varied 
and poetic expression. We have only to refer 


*|to her ‘ Afterward,’ in last month’s issue of this 


Journal, and to other pieces of hers which have 
appeared in our pages, as a proof that we do not 
speak merely flattering words, Her example 
ght to act as an incentive and encouragement 
er sisters of the loom everywhere. 


ou 
to 


The fourth volume comes to us from the far 
south. It is Scottish Echoes from New Zealand, 
by David Burns (Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot). 
Our author would seem, from his prefatory verses, 
to have spent a great portion of his life in that 
distant colony ; but absence from the Old Land 
has not chilled his fervour nor deadened his 
feeling for the sights and sounds of his Scottish 
home. Neither, on the other hand, has this 
recollection of the place of his birth shut his eyes 
to the natural beauties of the land of his adoption, 
for more than once he indulges in verse to the 
praise of the hills and woods and waters, the 
flocks and herds and smiling fields, that brighten 
his new home in the Maitai Valley. He can write 
good pithy Scotch too, when he chooses; and in 
his poetical record of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit to New Zealand, he exhibits a fund of quiet, 
_— humour which he must have taken with 

im from Scotland. 

A number of excellent books for the season 
have been issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Among these is Heroes of 
Literature: English Poets, by John Dennis—a 
well-written book, from which young people 
may derive a good deal of knowledge regard- 
ing the most interesting personages in English 
literature. Mr Dennis has the fashionable weak- 
ness of a small school which hopes some 
day to write down Byron; but the period of 
sahitation in the case of Byron, as in that of 
coal, is so far off and so problematical, that the 
present — may go on enjoying the bless- 
ings of both without any unnecessarily disquiet- 
ing anxiety for the future—Among other books 
by the same publishers is Hops and Hop-pickers, 
by the Rev. J. Y. Stratton, rector of Ditton, 
Kent ; a book which will be of much interest for 
southern English readers. There is also a fine 
series of tales and stories for _ people, all 
beautifully printed and bound, and containing 
healthy and entertaining matter. 


*. 


To the notice of Scottish readers, who know 
and love the ‘roaring game,’ we would commend 
a pleasant series of books that is being a 
by Mr Richard Cameron, Edinburgh, all bearing 
upon Curling. The three volumes issued are— 

Game of Curling, being a reprint of a volume 
issued in Edinburgh in 1832; The Kilmarnock 
Treatise on Curling, also a reprint of a work dated 
1828; and The Uhannel-stane, or Sweepings frae 
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the Rinks, being a collection, in a convenient and 

handy form, of fugitive literature relating to the 

ame of Curling. A limited impression of these 

ks is being issued ; and to those who wish to 

the literature of the Curling-stane, we may 

add that the volumes are printed and got up in 
a tasteful and suitable style. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
A RATE-SUPPORTED SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Wuat may be considered an interesting and 
public-spirited innovation under the Public Libra- 
ries Act is now in full operation at Watford, 
in Hertfordshire, and was effected by the estab- 
lishment of a school of music which will be sup- 
ported out of the local rates. It is a feature of the 
different Libraries Acts for the three kingdoms, 
that while no mention is made of music in the 
statutes applying to England and Scotland, it is 
expressly mentioned in the Act for Ireland, in 
which provision is made for the management, 
regulation, and control of such schools. In these 
circumstances, the authorities and ratepayers of 
Watford have agreed, by a liberal interpretation 
of the term in the English Act, ‘schools for 
science and art,’ to include music within that 
term; and have accordingly established a school 
of music, which a very small assessment, along 
with a moderate fee paid by pupils, will be suf- 
ficient to support. 

This, moreover, is the first provincial school 
of music connected with the Royal College of 
Music, of which the Prince of Wales is the 
President. The connecting link between the 
Watford school and the Royal College of Music 
is formed by the latter institution having, in 


attendance at these last-named concerts was 
the demand for tickets being always in excess 
of the supply. 


THE LOST RIVERS OF IDAHO. 


One of the most singular features in the scene 
of the Territory of Idaho, in the United States, is 
the occurrence of dark rocky chasms, into which 
large streams and creeks suddenly discharge them- 
selves, disappear, and are never more seen. These 
fissures are old lava channels, produced by the 
outside of the molten mass cooling and forming 
a tube, which, on the fiery stream becoming 
exhausted, has been left empty, while the roof of 
the lava duct having at some point fallen in, 
presents there the opening into which. the river 
plunges and is lost. At one place on the precipi- 
tous banks of the Snake, one of these underground 
rivers comes gushing into light from a cleft high 
up in the basaltic walls, where it leaps in the form 
of a cataract into the torrent below. Where 
this stream has its origin, or at what point it 
is swallowed up, is utterly unknown, though it 
is believed that its sources are a long way up 
in the north country. Besides becoming the 
channels of living streams, these lava conduits 
are frequently found impacted with ice masses, 
which never entirely melt. 


A MOTOR FOR THE SEWING-MACHINE, 


Mr Watkins, a North-London manufacturer, has 
recently completed an invention which promises 
to be of great use in the working of that almost 
indispensable requisite of a modern household, 
the sewing-machine. The advantages which would 
| be derived from having some mode of driving 
| these machines independent of the worker, have 
long been obvious, and many contrivances, but 

all more or less faulty and insufficient, have been 


compliance with a request from the managing | suggested for the purpose. Mr Watkins’s inven- 
committee at Watford, appointed one of its pro-| tion promises to meet this want, and can be 
fessors to act as examiner of the school at applied equally well to every kind of machine. 
Watford. In this direction the Royal College | It is contained in a box of about fifteen inches 
of Music may beneficially extend its operations | cube, which supports the machine, and is itself 
and increase the number of its allies. But | supported by legs like those of the ordinary table. 
this extension must depend more upon local | The box contains a length of steel tape, which is 
efforts than upon any initiative to be taken by | wound up to serve as a coiled spring for use, and 
the Royal College, which may become the national is prevented from releasing itself by the usual 
centre whence instructors and examiners shall! ratchet and click arrangement of clocks. The 
be derived. The example set by Watford seems | chief merit of the invention is in a method of 


to commend itself for imitation by larger towns 
in this country. 

The course of instruction at the Watford school 
is divided into three stages—elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced—and the examinations in 
each stage refer to both the theory and the 
practice of music. Besides instruction in piano- 
forte and organ playing, there are classes for 
the violin, cornet, &c., and an orchestral class 
is in course of formation. There are upwards 
of six scholarships and exhibitions, which are 
annually competed for by the students. In 
1880 there were two hundred and _ forty-five 
students ; and for the session 1882-83, lately con- 
cluded, there were four hundred and fifty-three 
students. Besides the ‘term’ concerts, popular 
concerts for the working-classes were organised 
during the winter months by the energetic 


compensating the action of this tape in such a 
way as to make it drive the machine as fast and 
with as much power at the termination of the run 
as at the commencement. In most instruments 
driven by a spring, this compensation is with 
difficulty obtained. In Mr Watkins's spring 
motor, however, this want is supplied by a con- 
trivance which causes the tape as it is wound to 
form itself into what he calls a ‘parabolic spiral, 
an arrangement by which, as it unfolds, it com- 
pensates its own action and drives the machine 
steadily throughout its run. The box contains also 
a drum on which the chain is wound, a series of 
multiplying wheels, an instantaneous brake, which 
is worked from the immediate vicinity of the 
needle above, a fly-wheel, and the connections 
with the sewing-machine. 

In order to use the contrivance, the tape is first 


honorary secretary, Miss Alice Brooks; and the , 


wound up by an ordinary winch handle, a few 
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turns of which will store up sufficient energy for 
an hour’s work, or even more. The material 
being placed in position, the brake is released, and 
the machine commences action. In one or two 
seconds it is in full swing, the speed being 
regulated by a screw, the regulator, which 
when set determines the rate at which the 
machine shall run, and keeps it at this rate until 
it has either run down or is required to stop. 
It can be stopped instantaneously by the brake, 
or gradually by the regulator ; and the action is 
so completely under control that, although when 
at full speed the needle attains a rate of between 
nine hundred and one thousand stitches a minute, 
itcan be set to work so slowly that the machine 
scarcely moves. The power of the motor is, such 
that the thickness of the material sewn is of little 
importance, for the speed of the needle is but 
slightly reduced by passing through ten or twelve 
layers of unbleached calico or two of leather. In 
order to meet exceptional resistances, the inventor 
supplies an auxiliary handle, by which, in case of 
need, additional force can be exerted. He claims 
that the apparatus can be applied to any existing 
machine at moderate cost, and that the working 
parts are calculated to last for years with reason- 
able treatment, 


COMPARATIVE WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Considering the extent of territory and the 
enormous resources for the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country and the 
United States, it might seem a most difficult 
matter to appraise with anything like accuracy 
the amount of wealth accumulated therein. Yet 
statisticians have not hesitated to face the problem ; 
and the result of their calculations has been to 
agree the States to be not only potentially, 
ut actually, richer than the United Kingdom. 
Counting the houses, furniture, manufactures, 
railways, shipping, bullion, lands, cattle, crops, 
investments, and roads, it is estimated that there 
is a grand total in the United States of something 
like ten thousand millions of pounds sterling. 
Great Britain is credited with about eight thou- 
sand millions, or about two thousand millions 
less than the United States. In Great Britain 
the wealth per inhabitant is estimated at £220, 
and in the United States at £199. So that 
if the community have the better of us in the 
States, the individual here has the advantage 
over his American confrire. With regard to 
the remuneration of labour, assuming the pro- 
duce of labour to be 100, in Great Britain 56 parts 
go to the labourer, 21 to capital, and 23 to govern- 
ment. In France, 41 parts go to labour, 36 to 
capital, and 23 to government. In the United 
States, 72 parts go to labour, 23 to capital, and 5 
to government. 


FRUIT-CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


At a time when the culture of fruit is being 
pressed more or less upon the attention of home 
agriculturists, it may not be without interest to 

uote some facts pa Ha to it, as given in the 

merican returns for 1879. For the convenience 
of the reader, we translate the values from their 


American denominations into the nearest equiva- 
lent in English money. The total value of the 
fruit produced in the States in the above-men- 
tioned year is given in round numbers at 
£10,175,000. Of this amount, New York supplied 
£1,700,000, or one-sixth. The whole hop-crop of 
the United States in 1879 amounted to 25,546,378 
pounds’ weight; and New York State grew of 
this no less than 21,628,931 pounds, or about 
80 per cent. of the whole. Assuming that that 
state had such a crop last year, it would yield her 
farmers half as much clear profit as all the wheat- 
crop. Yet, while the wheat-fields cover 3,000,000 
acres, the New York hop-farms do not cover more 
than 15,000 acres; thus showing an enormous 
advantage in favour of hop-planting. The small 
farms of New York produced, on less than 400,000 
acres, 33,644,000 bushels of potatoes, valued at 
five millions sterling. The clear profit of each 
acre was equal to eight or nine acres of wheat in 
California and other large wheat-producing states. 
Apple orchards are also more profitable in New 
York than in California, and so are the peach 
orchards of Delaware and New Jersey. But in 
nearly everything else California offers the greatest 
advantages to the small farmer. For example, 
in parts of San Bernardino, five acres of raisin- 
grapes may be relied on for a clear profit of from 
£240 to £300. In Sacramento, Yolo, Solano, and 
Alameda counties, berries and apricots often yield 
still more profit to the acre than raisin-grapes in 
San Bernardino; and the walnut, almond, and 
orange orchards of Los Angelos and Santa Barbara 
do even better still. 


AN EAGLE WITH A HISTORY. 


A Berlin newspaper reports a striking combat 
between a dog and an eagle, in which the latter 
was victorious. At Fiirstenwalde, in the province 
of Brandenburg, a field-labourer heard a dog 
howling in a most dismal manner. Running in 
the direction whence the sounds came, he saw a 
large bird perched on the back of the watchdog 
of a neighbouring farmer, and the two were 
struggling, half in the air, half on the ground. 
At last they passed into a copse. He ran and 
called the bailiff of the place where he was work- 
ing. Returning to the spot, they saw the bird 
hopping a few paces, and moving with difficulty. 
He tried to fly, but was evidently disabled. A shot 
killed him. They found the dog dead, the flesh 
having been literally torn off his bones by his 
enemy. The bird was an eagle, of the species 
known as Aquila imperialis, and measured seven 
feet between the tips of his wings. The dark, 
almost black, plumage, with the snow-white 
shoulders, gave a hint as to his age. On his left 
foot, just above the claws, was a ring made of a 
strong gold plate, on which were cut the letters, 
still quite visible, ‘ H. Ks. o. k.,’ underneath which 
was the word ‘ Eperies,’ and on the other side 
the date—‘ 10. 9. 1827.’ Eperies is a town in 
Upper Hungary, not very far from the Northern 
Carpathians. lt would be a matter of extreme 
interest to trace the history of this ferocious and 
gigantic bird. It may be assumed that the ring 
was placed upon his foot after he had been full- 
grown, or nearly so; in which case this king of 
birds must have lived, eagle and eaglet, at least 


ur 


sixty years. What a tale of adventures and 
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rapine should. we have, could any one Tecount to 

" uis the life of that eagle during the fifty-six years 
in which he carried about with him that golden 

badge of his previous captivity ! ee 
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SINGING-STONES. 


A correspondent writes: In proce to a 
paragraph-* which appeared in No. 1030 of 
Chambers’s Journal, descriptive of a novel musical 
instrument, the invention of a Frenchman, which 
has drawn much attention at the Amsterdam 
Exhibition, it may be interesting to your readers 
to leayn that an instrument of the. same kind 
was made in this country some years back by a 
Mr Tilt of Keswick. It is constructed of sixty 
pieces of rock varying in length from six inches 
to four feet, and has a compass of five octaves. 
This is not a mere musical curiosity, as might be 
supposed, but an effective instrument, which 
draws a hall full of people wheneyerfits. iiventor 
apptars in public. ill and family, are, ardent 
musicians, who are well known in they -own 
neighbourhood as the ‘Rock Band Concert 
Company.’ They occasionally give concerts in 
the surrounding towns, and havew@one so for 
ho past, although apparently M. Baudre’s fame 

as spread further already than the fame of his 
Cumberland rival, who was so long before him 
in the field. ppt 

Both instruments must have cost their makers 
a great deal of labour, for although Mr Till 
completed his in less time than the Frenchman, 
he spent eleven years on its construction. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE SNOW. 


ALL around me, through the forest 
AsIgo, 

Shining white in glittering radiance, 
Lies the snow ; 

Through the silent, moveless air, 

Near and distant—every where— 

Soft and silent, pure and fair— 
Falls the snow. 


All the summer bright lies buried 
*Neath the snow ; 
Rippling brooklets cease their murm’ring— 
Silent flow, 
Bound in Winter’s icy chains, 
While King Frost triumphant reigns ; 
Silenced, too, the song-birds’ strains, 
By the snow. 


Tiny snowdrops peep already 
Through the snow ; 

Flowrets blanched with timid terror 
Of the snow ; 


END OF 


* Yet they nestle closely here, 
Whispering softly : ‘Spring is near ; 
Soon will vanish Winter drear, 

And the snow.’ 


Lone, I tread with lingering footsteps 
O’er the snow, 
While it casts a spell upon me, 
For the snow 
Calls to mind the vanished years, 
Severed ties, and troubled fears, 
Hopes that melted into tears, 
With the snow. 


Yet I greet with loving welcome 
Virgin snow, 
Type of heavenly purity, 
Sent below ; 
Till unbidden thoughts arise— 
‘These are tears from angels’ eyes, 
Dropt in pity from the skies’— 
Flakes of snow. 


When the toil of life is over 

Here below, 
May we sink to peaceful slumber 

*Neath the snow ; 
Promised Crown each Cross make lighter, 
Till we reach a land that’s brighter, 
Rise to wear those garments ‘ whiter 

Than the snow.’ 

Karte E. Spence. 


Volume XX. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS'S 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller, 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1883 is also ready. — 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


In our neat Part will be given the opening chapters 
of an original Novel of powerful interest, entitled 


BY MEAD AND STREAM, 
By Grspon, 
Author of Robin Gray, Queen of the Meadow, 
The Golden Shaft, &c. 


There will also appear the first portion of a 
Novelette by T. W. Speicut, entitled : 


TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME; 
and a fresh breezy Sketch, entitled : 
A KING OF ACRES, 
By the Author of The Gamekeeper at Home. 
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